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One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines, 


We 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. ° 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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Ear-Cropping 


Recenrty, Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
signed, “with the tacit approval of the humane organizations of 
the state,” a bill legalizing the cropping of dogs’ ears, and thus, 
after sixteen years of legally prohibiting that hideous practice, it 
once again is permissible in the Empire State. 

The news has disturbed humanitarians everywhere because, 
even though it was realized that the old prohibitory law was being 
violated, it was still better than the new law which permits vet- 
erinarians to perform the operation whenever they are requested 
to do so. 


Massachusetts has an Anti-Ear-Cropping Law which is not 
all it should be, but it is, at least, a control of an unnatural and 
cruel fashion, and any attempt to change it in this Common- 
wealth will produce the strongest of opposition sponsored by our 
Society and, we believe, by all other humane organizations in the 
State. 

As a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, what 
other course could we follow? Laws to prevent cruelty to animals 
in Massachusetts were put on the statute books many years ago 
through the efforts of Mr. Angell and Dr. Rowley, and to see 
them amended or removed would be to break faith with those 
unfortunate animals who would suffer as a result thereof and with 
the many thousands of humane persons who believe in our Society 
as the champion of animals’ rights. 


There will be no changes in the Ear-Cropping Law in Mas- 
sachusetts, if we can prevent it. } 


Fi. 


He Was My Dog 


By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


E was given me by an intimate 

friend who owned his mother. He 
was a cross between a highly-bred re- 
triever and a setter. When he came to 
me, he was only three weeks old. He 
was black, with a lovely coat of semi- 
curly hair and white breast. I came to 
call him “Budge,” because that was his 
mother’s name. He was not a large dog, 
not easily excited, very dignified and 
affectionate. 

I was selfish about him, and I wanted 
him all my own; so for months I fed him, 
myself, gave him his daily exercise, and 
he slept at night on a rug beside my bed. 
Soon he learned to follow me wherever 
I went. I was, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, I have never known which, a 
clergyman and, believing that I should 
know my people, their joys and sorrows, 
their hopes and fears, if I was to make 
the ministry of the pulpit a real blessing 
to their daily life, I seldom failed to 
spend the greater part of four weekday 
afternoons calling upon my parishioners. 
My almost constant companion on these 
calls was my dog. He never crossed the 
threshold of the home where I went. He 
would lie on the doorstep, greeting me 
joyfully when I came out. Once, having 
to enter a lowly home by the rear door, 
I was let out by the little-used front 
door and, for some strange reason, for- 
getting my waiting companion at the 
back door, I went home, more than a 
mile away, before I remembered him. 
I hastened to the stable, harnessed my 
horse and hurried back. There at the 
back door he lay. There was no look of 
reproach, no sign of hurt feelings—the 
same glad, affectionate welcome. 

The church in those days had its mid- 
week evening meeting. Many a summer 
evening, when the weather was extremely 
warm, the doors into the vestry would 
be open, and perhaps halfway through 
the service Budge would quietly walk in, 
come down the aisle and onto the plat- 
form, and lie beside me until the service 
was over. He had come from the par- 
sonage, at least two blocks away. The 
congregation was never in the least dis- 
turbed. They knew me and they knew 
my dog. On a Sunday, no matter how 
warm the weather, or how many doors 
were open, he never came near the 
church. 

At last a summer vacation came when 
I was to be away for a few weeks longer 
than I, up to that time, had ever been 
separated from him. The night before 
I was to leave, and while lying stretched 
out in a hammock, under a tree in the 
yard, I called him to me and bade him 
jump up and stretch himself out on top 
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of me. I took his face in my hands and 
said: “Now, Budge, I and the lady of the 
house are going away for quite a vaca- 
tion. You are going to miss me, but 
don’t worry, I’ll be back, and I shall think 
of you every day I am gone.” Of course 
I might have hoped that he would under- 
stand, but it was only a hope. 

Toward the end of the second week of 
my absence, I learned later, he seemed to 
grow restless, refused to eat, and if the 
children, playing with my cane or any- 
thing belonging to me, had left it lying 
on the floor, he would lie down by it, 
with his head across it, and stay with it 
by the hour. Down the street a little 
way lived a dear friend to whose home 
I went often for a brief social chat. Down 
to this home, more than once, Budge 
went at the time I was usually there, 
put his paws on the windowsill of the 
room where we always sat, looked in and 
then would turn around and go home. 
He would never accept an invitation to 
enter the door. 

Well, one morning they found him dead 
on the front porch. Had the housemaid 
realized what he meant to me and tele- 
graphed me, I should have started for 
home at once. What a day that was for 
me—the day when the sad news came— 
only those who have lost such a four- 
footed friend can know. I am not 
ashamed to say that there were bitter 
tears and long-lasting sorrow. The feel- 
ing that he might have thought I had 
deserted him, failed in my love for him 
was what hurt me the most. 

Many a lesson that dear dog taught 
me. If I ever left him behind when he 
wanted to follow me, I was welcomed 
home with the same joyful greeting. If 


in a moment of impatience or thought- 
lessness I spoke unkindly to him, he never 
remembered it. More than once I asked 
his forgiveness. Never did he have to 
ask mine. 

This is the story of the end. The four 
children wrapped a white blanket about 
the much-loved body, laid it in their little 
four-wheel cart, covered it with flowers, 
drew the cart back and forth through the 
yard a few times, then buried it in the 
garden among the flowers. Alas! Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes. 

A few days after my return, a well- 
known doctor of divinity called upon me 
and with what seemed to me like a jest- 
ing laugh said, “I am amazed that you 
should have confessed to many to really 
weeping over the loss of a dog. Aren’t 
you rather sentimental over such a loss? 
It was only a dog.” This was my an- 
swer, “I may be a pagan, perhaps I am, 
but, Dr. , I would rather spend 
my eternity with that dog than with 
most of the so-called very pious people 
I have known so far in the days of my 
ministry.” Long years since that day, 
I must still say the same. 


& 
“Is Thy Servant a Dog?” 


HAT wonderful dog who went ashore 
with a life line from a sinking ship 
off the Newfoundland coast, and thereby 
saved 92 lives, would make the ancient 
Israelite who used this expression 
ashamed of himself, if they happened to 
meet. This hero of the shipwreck, when 
no boat could be launched into the break- 
ing sea and the life-savers’ line failed to 
reach to the boat, tackled the hard job. 
Would any of those 92, at last safe 
ashore, have allowed anyone to use that 
dog’s name and nature as a term of re- 
proach? Perhaps Michelet was right 
when he said, “The dog is a candidate 
for humanity.” 


Odd - Facts « in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


He Skates on Water 


The water skate or water strider 
Can swim and not get wet; 
A comic lively little fellow, 


The funniest swimmer yet. 


He darts across the river top 
Just like an acrobat; 

But never sinks, because he’s light, 
And holds his feet out flat! 
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OME years ago, I was made to realize 

that wild animals had and used wire- 
less long before it was discovered by 
Man. The white-footed mice, which 
shared my woodland cabin with me, first 
brought this to my attention. These 
large-eared creatures, which have brown 
backs and white feet and bellies, are the 
most beautiful of mice. Seldom do they 
utter a vocal sound, but signal back and 
forth to each other by drumming rapidly 
with their finger tips or toes. The sound 
so produced is a prolonged dr-r-r-r-r, 
which varies in length and force. 

Although I could never read the mes- 
sages, the mice seem to understand them 
as well as radio operators read the dots 
and dashes flashed through space. 

The drumming mice caused me to 
wonder if any other woodland dwellers 
used wireless. Ah, yes, the woodpecker 
does. In spring, this bird perches on a 
dead tree or branch and, with its strong, 
chisel-like bill, beats a rapid tattoo on the 
resonant wood. This drumming produces 
a long, loud roll which may be heard for 
a great distance and serves two purposes. 
First, it is the woodpecker’s love call and, 
second, it is a challenge to rivals. 

The ruffed grouse or partridge also 
drums out its message of love. This bird, 
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The Varying Hare uses its own wireless method of communication. =__ 


Drawing by the author 


however, drums by flapping its wings. 
At first, the sound is slow and deep, like 
the thumping sound of an Indian’s tom- 
tom. The tempo is then increased until 
it is a drumming, rolling roar, like dis- 
tant thunder. 

“Thump-thump-thump-thump, thr-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-r.” 

This sound is made by the concussion 
of swift wing blows upon the air and is 
heard in front of the bird, but not in 
back. The male or cock grouse only, per- 
forms this feat and while so doing, it 
struts about, usually on a fallen tree, 
known as a “drumming” log. In the 
spring, this thumping is both a love call 
to the hen grouse and a boast of defiance 
to rival males. 

Rabbits and hares also use the thump- 
ing signal code. The message may be 
thumped out slowly or rapidly, but never 
so fast as the drumming of the white- 
footed mouse. Unlike the mouse, which 
taps with its finger tips, the rabbit 
thumps with its hind feet, 

The deer, too, signals with foot thumps. 
Many times, while observing deer, I 
have seen one animal peer into a thicket 
and thump the earth with its front foot. 
From the thicket would come a thumping 
reply and a second deer would emerge. 


Signaling among 
the wild creatures, 
by the dot and dash 
method, is a very 
common means of 


communication. 


No reply from the thicket usually: sent 
the first deer skulking off through the 
forest. 

In dark Africa, the natives, by the use 
of jungle drums send messages from 
village to village. The savages probably 
learned this primitive method of com- 
munication from the wild folk. It seems 
very unlikely that the wild creatures 
learned this act from the savages. 
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‘OTTER CUBS are 
AFRAID OF THE WATER 
AT FIRST AND HAVE TO 
BE FORCED INTO IT 
BEFORE THEY CAN BE 
TAUGHT TO swim’ 


a 
Pet of Jefferson Davis 


HOUGH Jefferson Davis, the famous president of the 
Southern Confederacy, was a notable bird lover, he had 
a particular pet in his dog, “Traveler,” one of the most remark- 
able animals of which we have record. It seems that this dog 
had been brought from Europe by friends of his who had 
purchased it in the Bernese Alps, and that later it was given 
to Mr. Davis who had a home for his old age on the Gulf of 
Mexico, called “Beauvoir.” 

After Mr. Dorsey’s death, Traveler became the companion 
and guard of Mr. Davis, permitting no one to come on the place 
of whose good intent he had reason to be suspicious. In fact, 
“Beauvoir” was under the animal’s care. All was safe while 
Traveler did sentry duty on the wide porches; and no window 
or door was locked or barred. = 

If the animal’s famous owner desired to give someone the 
“freedom of the place” day or night, making safe that person’s 
coming and going, he would put one hand on the person’s 
shoulder, the other on Traveler’s head and say, “Traveler, 
this is my friend.” 

Traveler never forgot and for the future Mr. Davis’ friend 
could go and come without molestation. Though Traveler 
might be a terrible foe in case of necessity, Mr. Davis’ wee 
niece, about two years of age, made a playmate of the animal. 
Together they would roll gleefully on the grass. 

A pet diversion of Traveler was rushing around after fiddler 
crabs, but when walking with his owner it is doubtful if any 
animal could surpass the gravity with which it seems he 
regarded his role of bodyguard. Mr. Davis might, while in 
deep thought, get too close to the water and be recalled to his 
situation by Traveler’s taking hold of his trouser leg gently in 
his teeth. 

Then came the day when the dog seemed in pain. Mr. Davis 
wrote a note to the most celebrated physician in that part of 
the country, but though the doctor came, Traveler passed on, 
his head on Mr. Davis’ knee. The tears of the bereaved dog- 
lover coursed down his cheeks, as he said, “I have indeed lost 
a friend.” 

The entire family were at the funeral of Traveler, who was 
buried in the front yard of Beauvoir, and a stone, beautifully 
engraved, marked the resting place of the faithful companion. 

—Clarence M. Lindsay 
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War Workers’ Mascot 


HE workers at the Owens Yacht Company, Dundalk, Mary- 

land, have a dog and a dozen cats as pets, besides a flock 

of feathered friends that come to gather up the crumbs after 
the pets are fed. 

The king-pin among the pets is “Smokey,” a sleek, black, 
short-haired German Shepherd, that was given to Capt. 
Clarence Cramer, of the protection department, when the dog 
was but a mere handful of flesh and fur. Smokey is now over 
a year old and has always lived in the office of the guard force. 

Smokey lives on the fat of the land. Everyone feeds him 
as he ranges about the entire plant. Many of the men leave the 
left-overs from their lunch boxes in the gate house as they pass 
out and say, “Here’s something for Smokey.” Some special 
admirer brings him a bag of bones every day. 

On one occasion a workman who just didn’t like dogs hit 
Smokey with an iron bar. The injured dog was rushed to the 
animal hospital and the workmen took up a collection of $35.00 
to pay the bill. The dog lost the sight of one eye, but the 
shipyard workers rejoiced over the fact that his life was saved. 
They made it so miserable for the miscreant that he soon quit 
his job. 

At another time, when Smokey had to be sent to the Balti- 
more County headquarters for official observation, one of the 
guards thought so much of the animal that he journeyed 
several miles every day to see him. 

Smokey is really an important member of the guard force. 
He knows where all the watch-clock keys are located. As the 
guard makes the rounds at night, Smokey leads the way. He 
goes to each key and waits for the metallic click of the key 
in the clock. 

If any suspicious character is ever found loitering about 
the premises, Smokey instantly corners that person and chal- 
lenges him, and will not be satisfied until he believes the 
guard knows of the presence of the intruder. 

—Lieut. Ray C. Ehrheart 


It's the law in Kentucky, that you may not walk 
without speaking to the animal. 


behind a mule 
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By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


These two Dalmatians, owned by Dr. A. R. Evans, veterinarian in 
charge of our Springfield Branch, have always evinced an interest 
in music, 


HERE is plenty of evidence that animals are susceptible to 
the power of music, though the emotions it arouses, while 
pleasing in some cases, is seemingly quite the opposite in others. 
A test was once made at the London Zoological Gardens, a 
violin, flute and piccolo furnishing the music in turn. Animals 
that seemed pleased with the notes of the violin generally 
showed either dislike or fear of the shriller instruments. 

The polar bear was the animal that showed most pleasure. 
He came and stood up in front of his cage to listen. On the 
contrary, wolves, foxes and jackals snarled and cowered with 
fear. Monkeys acted like humans, some nodding with appre- 
ciation, others turning away with indifference, even disgust, 
having “no music in their souls.” The elephant snorted and 
trumpeted with rage. He was probably not a circus elephant 
or he would have been used to a band at least. 

Snakes, strange to say, showed most susceptibility. This is 
hard to understand if they are deaf, as we are told. There 
must be some other way than through their ears for the 
vibrations to reach them. At least, the record said, all the 
reptiles showed signs of being pleasantly excited by the music, 
the cobra most of all. “On hearing the violin, it raised itself 


on its tail in the traditional attitude, spread its hood and 
swayed gently to and fro.” 

An interesting story of two otters that were attracted by 
music was told by Countess Vere Tolstoy. 

A boy made himself a flute of a willow twig, on which he 
could produce notes both shrill and gentle. He was in the 
habit of taking a dip in the river near his home in the morning. 
Then, lying on the sand for a sun bath, he would play upon his 
flute. One day two black heads appeared out of the water and 
remained motionless. Morning after morning they came and 
the boy, who loved all animals and had that rare ability to 
make friends with them, played different airs and learned the 
kind the otters seemed to like the most. Tunes that pleased 
them best brought them nearer till one day, to the lad’s 
astonishment, they came out of the water and lay upon the 
sand. Day after day he lured them nearer, till at last when 
they heard the soft music of his whistle, they would wobble 
out to meet him, even before he reached the river bank. 


White Horse of Berkshire . . . . wamparpue 


IGH on the slope of a steep hillside in Berkshire, England, 
is a unique figure of a horse. It is the “White Horse of 
Berkshire,” one of the oldest known carvings of a steed. 

For centuries the huge animal, whose body spreads over a 
two-acre plot, has galloped majestically on White Horse Hill, 
which rises 893 feet above the ocean. He is called the “white” 
horse because in cutting the outline, the artist went down 
two feet, thereby exposing the chalk which forms the base 
of the hill. 

He might better have been dubbed the horse of mystery, 
for his origin is unknown. Who was the sculptor who pains- 
takingly cut him out of the earth, a great white figure 374 
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feet long? He has piqued the curiosity of mankind for 
hundreds of years, and there is only an old legend which offers 
any explanation for his existence. This a tale about the 
Battle of Ashdown, won when King Ethelred vanquished the 
Danes, in 871. The horse is supposed to be a monument to that 
victory, but there is no proof to substantiate this theory. 

- Whatever the reason for the horse’s appearance, he is held 
in great esteem by the people living in the vicinity of White 
Horse Hill, who have made it their business to keep the antique 
picture in repair. Every year the villagers gather for a cele- 
bration after the “Scouring of the White Horse,” in which 
everyone helps to clear the carving of weeds and debris. 
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Red-faced Cormorant at its nest. 


Feathered Subs 
By KATHERINE PETERS 


OME birds not only have wings, but 

they have all the principles of a sub- 
marine embodied in their makeup. They 
dive quickly and easily into the water, 
swimming and darting about beneath the 
surface after their diet of fish. 

One of the most skilled divers is the 
loon. To see it waddle awkwardly about 
on land, no one would suspect it of swift- 
ness. But with its strong wings, it can 
mount high into the air and then come 
hurtling down into the water with a 
great rushing noise. It is said that if 
a hunter aims at one of these wary birds, 
it will dive out of sight faster than his 
shot. For this reason, its diving ability 
is its greatest protection against human 
enemies. 

Another fisher is the cormorant, a bird 
which is easily tamed. It will plunge 
after its prey, catching it in its curved 
beak. If, by chance, it should seize the 
fish the wrong way, the cormorant will 
come to the surface, flip the fish up in 
the air, catch it correctly, then swallow 
it. Because its throat is very elastic, it 
can stow away quite a number of fish 
before it starts on a iaeal. 

Something like a cormorant in its 
habits is the anhinga or snakebird, as it 
is often.called. However, it has a long, 
slender, straight bill that will go through 
a fish like a knife. Plummeting into the 
water, it pursues all fish in sight with 
a lightning-like speed, gulping down 
one after another. With its body still 
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under water, it will thrust out its slim 
head and neck, so that it looks like a 
snake floating along the river. 

But perhaps the most interesting of 
all divers are the penguins, those funny 
little fellows which strut around as 
though they were going calling. However, 
this is one bird that cannot fly. Its 
wings are little better than flippers and 
are used for swimming. 

At night it sleeps on the water, bob- 
bing up and down on the waves. It is 
never too stormy for a penguin to miss a 
good dinner. In the roughest weather, 
these birds are in the ocean diving in 
and out after fish and other sea deli- 
cacies. 

Yet there comes a time when a pen- 
guin can only look longingly at the 
water and wish that it had something to 
eat. For almost six long weeks, it can- 
not dive and catch any food. No matter 
how hard it might try, at this time a 
penguin cannot get its head down. This 
is because it is moulting, and the loose 
feathers act as a buoy that prevents it 
from sinking. 


Dog Gives Puppy First Aid 


D. FRENCH, superintendent of 
® schools of Bristol, Va., relates a 
story of his beloved pointer, “Queen,” 
giving first aid to one of her puppies. 
Mr. French went down to his basement 
one morning and found that the runt 
of the litter was almost dead. The mother 
had accidentally lain down on it, he found. 
Knowing that it had a poor chance, and 
seeing that it was barely breathing, he 
thought the most humane act to perform 
would be to give it chloroform. He picked 
the puppy up and started to take it away 
when the mother looked up at him with 
pleading eyes. She began to whine as if 
to tell him to put the puppy down. 
Believing he understood the mother, 
Mr. French put the puppy down on the 
floor. The mother hovered over it, 
put her nose against its chest and 
gently pressed it, released, pressed again 
and again until the little one began to 
breath normally. 
The revived dog became a much loved 
pet of the household and in turn lavishes 
its love upon everybody. 


—L. F. Addington 
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Emerson Said 


N his essay on Worship, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said: “Every man takes care 


that his neighbor shall not cheat him.. 


But a day comes when he begins to care 
that he does not cheat his neighbor. Then 
all goes well. He has changed his market- 
cart into a chariot of the sun.” 


Bird with a Personality 
By WINIFRED HEATH 


HE Puffin and his close cousin, the 
Tufted Puffin, belong to the ancient 
order of Auks and have something of a 
prehistoric appearance. Various names 
have been given this clown among sea 
birds—Bottle Nose, Pope, Sea Parrot, 
Puffin Auk. The oddest thing about the 
Puffin is that he wears his bright wedding 
colors on his great beak. The great bill 
takes on stripes of red, yellow, blue, 
purple, with a red rosette at the corner 
of the mouth. In addition he develops 
horny plates over the eyelids, with an- 
other imbedded in the lower lid. 

The bill of the Tufted Puffin is not 
quite so brightly colored as that of the 
Common Puffin, but he has a long stream- 
ing plume of straw-colored feathers on 
each white cheek. The bright red feet 
are set far back in the body so that the 
puffin stands upright like the penguin— 
but has an advantage of that quaint bird, 
in that the puffin still has the use of its 
wings. 

With his white breast, black coat, short 
legs, and solemn air the puffin has the 
appearance of a plump and rather solemn 
alderman. He is a powerful, but not very 
graceful, diver, and in flying seems to 
have difficulty in getting off the land. 
Usually he toddles to the top of some 
nearby hill and waits for the wind to 
give him a friendly push. Often he 
comes down flat on the top of another 
protesting puffin. 

The puffin lives most of its life out on 
the rolling waves, coming home to its 
burrow only when about to start house- 
keeping or to keep an eye on its mate as 
she tends their one egg or chick. Unlike 
most seafowl the puffin is usually silent, 
but occasionally utters a deep, sepulchral 
note, usually as it is coming in to shore. 

The Tufted Puffin is found in great 
numbers on the Aleutian Islands where 
its bright coloring blends beautifully with 
the green of the grass and the gay colors 
of the many spring flowers. 
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Animals 
the 
Summer 


LEFT TO SHIFT FOR HIMSELF 
e 


OES hot weather give you that ex- 
hausted feeling? Does it slow you 
down? Well, whether it does or not, it 
is definitely a difficult period in the lives 
of pets and work animals.. The follow- 
ing advice will help you to help them: 


Pets and Vacations 

Many families, during the ensuing 
months, will make their annual exodus 
to seashore and mountainside. With them 
will go the family pet, a dog or a cat, or 
sometimes both. As is too often the case, 
however, some pets will be left behind 
to fend for themselves. There will be 
other cases where pets will be acquired 
at the summer home and abandoned at 
the end of the season. 

Under either of these circumstances, 
cruelty will result. We ask all pet own- 
ers to make proper provision for their 
animals. If pets must be left at home, 
see that they will be properly cared for 
by friends or in boarding kennels. If 
the newly adopted ones cannot be brought 
back to the city at the end of the vaca- 
tion period, arrange with the nearest hu- 
mane society or veterinarian for humane 
disposal. 

Vacation time brings us scores of com- 
plaints about the abandonment of pets. 
Stories of this thoughtless cruelty tell of 
animals suffering from hunger, thirst 
and exposure. A few simple precautions 
will prevent such unnecessary suffering. 


Hot Weather Advice 

Horses, in particular, should receive 
special attention during hot weather. 
More and more of these animals are com- 
ing back into general use in proportion 
to the scarcity of gasoline and tires. In 
this respect, horses should never be 
forced to carry too heavy loads; gener- 
ous amounts of cool water should be sup- 
plied and frequent rest periods made part 
of the daily routine. 

Thoughtless cruelty is also inflicted on 
many dogs which are left by their owners 
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in parked cars. These animals, virtually 
imprisoned—often in the broiling sun, 
may suffer intensely in a temperature 
that may exceed 100 degrees. An owner 
should take his pet with him or, if that 
is impossible, park his car in the shade 
and open the windows at least two inches 
on opposite sides to insure proper ven- 
tilation. 

Then, too, there is the question of the 
doghouse. Last winter, it was no doubt 
placed in the sun for more warmth, but 
in hot weather it may become a place of 
torture. Move it into the shade and be 
sure there is good ventilation. If a wind- 
break was used in the winter, make cer- 
tain that it is removed. If the dog is 
in the habit of sleeping on a mat, it 
should be discarded in the summer and 
oilcloth, hard cushion or cedar pillow 
used, instead. Any blankets used should 
be laundered frequently and the house, 
itself, kept scrupulously clean as a pre- 
caution against an epidemic of fleas. 

Dogs, at times, are not too cautious 
about their own health—always ready to 
romp and play to the point of exhaustion. 
A considerate owner will not force his 
pet to exercise too vigorously. 


Photo by Georgia Engelhard 


Plenty of ‘fresh, cool water should al- 
ways be available for your dog or cat. 
Renew it frequently and keep the dish 
in a shaded spot. If your dog is tied 
outdoors, be sure he can reach the shade. 


Victory Gardens and Animals 

Another problem which presents itself 
in connection with animals during warm 
weather is that which relates to back- 
yard victory gardens. It is true, of 
course, that rabbits, dogs and cats may 
find their way into the garden and dam- 
age the young plants. Don’t blame them; 
they are only following their natural in- 
stincts. Rather, blame yourself for not 
protecting your garden. 

A simple fence of chicken wire, or any 
other material you can obtain, will keep 
them out. Above all, we urge everyone 
not to start a poison campaign, which 
seldom destroys the creatures bothering 
the garden. If you must trap, use only a 
humane, alive and unhurt trap, but don’t 
attempt it unless you know how to set it. 

Reasonable intelligence, good and 
sound planning and supervision will make 
the animal problem a minor one. 

—W. A. Swallow 
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‘THE nondescript dogs, the kittens, 

the monkeys, the parrots—all the 
animals and birds that go to sea as 
mascots on Coast Guard ships—lead 
the “‘life of Riley.” Comrades of the 
enlisted men on deck, in the engine 
room and in the galley, they are ac- 
cepted into the full kinship of the 
fo’c’sle and get the best of every- 


e 
Kindness ag ae there are 52 “Be Kind to 


Animals Weeks” on the Coast 


Guard-manned transports, LSTs, 
ee frigates, destroyer escorts and com- 


bat cutters all over the globe. There ] 
. mm is a rough and ready kindness that 
“nN the dogs prefer. J 


Every Coast Guard ship has its 
Coast (suard mascot. Some have several. Dogs, 

naturally enough, predominate, but 
you'll find the purring felines, gar- 
rulous parrots, monkeys, and such. 
In fact, if the line weren’t drawn 
somewhere by the ship’s command, 
there undoubtedly would be pet 


tigers curled up in the bunks, pet 
seals wallowing in the showers, pens 


for pet alligators on the aft deck, 

pet elephants trumpeting from the ] 
No. 3 hold, and pet giraffes poking 
their necks through the ventilators. } 


"King" receives first aid at Mascot "Nosey" 
sick bay for a minor injury. Guardsman's shor 


With complete confidence, 
born of trust and past kind- 
ness, this bird, which Coast 
Guardsmen call a “gooney,” 
made a pin-point landing on 
the helmet of Boatswain's 
Mate Second Class George 
Lambrinos, as he stood at his 
gun station during target 

practice. 


"Doc Sunshine," mascot of a 
Coast Guard-manned treop 
transport, plays no favorites. 
He is strong for his seafaring 
mates and strong for soldiers 
heading overseas as rein- 
forcements or coming back 
as casualties. His bunk is a 
K-rations box alongside the 
sack of Leonard J. Smith, 

Seaman First Class. 
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ot “Nosey" perches on this Coast 
dsman's shoulder to watch his sewing 
technique. 


Most of the dogs are plain mutts 
—stray wanderers who fell in with 
liberty parties along the waterfront. 
From the hard knocks, the cold and 
the uncertainties of a landlubber’s 
existence, the dog mascot steps 
aboard ship for a life that is free from 
care and worry, a plushy life of 
warmth and comfort, a rollicking 
life with a whole shipload of good 
companions. 

The ship’s mascot dines on the best 
the galley has to offer. Naturally 
that doesn’t mean that the choicest 
cuts of beef, smothered in mush- 
rooms, are served whole to the ship’s 
dog. But you can bet he enjoys a full 
meal of vitamins without relying on 
pills, and bones with plenty of meat 
clinging to them. Generous ship- 
mates are quick to share with a 
puppy nuzzling at their knees and 
turning appealing eyes at their plat- 
ters. 

The mascot’s quarters are the 
crew’s quarters, where he is free to 
pick his own bunk and enjoy the 
comradeship of the whole jolly com- 
pany. Ask any ship’s dog. He’ll tell 
you “the life at sea is the life for me.” 
You can have your frilly boudoirs 


Two of "Gismo 


s 


ily of nine newly born puppies, all future mascots. 


and hearth rugs. The ship’s dog 
prefers the rugged camaraderie of 
the fo’c’sle, even if there are no 
orientals to stretch out on and no 
satin slippers to chew. 


There’s a whole corps of pharma- 
cist’s mates, and a sick bay equipped 
with the most modern surgical gad- 
gets to serve the ship’s dog, if he suf- 
fers cuts or bruises. And the ship’s 
doctor is there to lend a willing, ex- 
pert hand, if it be a more serious case 
calling for surgery. 


When liberty parties go over the 
side, the ship’s mascot—be he a dog 
or a parrot, a monkey or a cat—is 
not forgotten. The mascots go 
ashore to see those strange exotic 
ports and enjoy the gay recreation of 
their off-duty shipmates. 


Coast Guardsmen have risked 
their lives for animals. A Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate in San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, went into the sea to rescue 
two oil-covered ducks in distress. He 
saw them cleaned of oil and fed, and 
then turned them loose to fly their 
wild ways. 


“Gismo,” mascot of the Coast 
Guard-manned tanker, became the 


shipmates admire her happy fam- 


mother of nine puppies on one Pa- 
cific voyage. There was more ex- 
citement over that “blessed event” 
than an enemy bombing attack could 
have provoked. Every man aboard 
had a kind hand to offer. Every man 
aboard was proud as “Punch.” 


At a Coast Guard base radio sta- 
tion in the Pacific, “Nipper” and 
“Scrappy” are the father and mother 
of 17 sons and daughters in the U. S. 
Coast Guard service—all on duty as 
ship’s mascots. Erected beside their 
kennel is a service flag with 17 paw 
prints, proclaiming this canine 
couple’s contribution to the armed 
forces. 


Coast Guardsmen even celebrate 
their mascot’s birthdays, complete 
with cakes, fresh-baked in the galley. 
They give their mascots gifts for 
Christmas; they spend long hours 
sewing them life jackets and uni- 
forms. They even bestow ratings 
upon them and provide them with 
ID cards and service ribbons. 


So, it is no wonder that these ani- 
mals fancy their seafaring lives and 
serve loyally their ships and ship- 
mates. 


loyalty. 


"Nipper" (left) and "Scrappy" have 17 children serving as 
mascots. A service flag with 17 paw prints attest their 
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Wide World Photo 


Up the ramp they go. 


Dog Leads Dog 
UT in Chicago, “Silver,” a five-year- 
old collie that is going blind, has 
her personal Seeing Eye — an _ under- 
slung, elongated dachshund. 

Silver’s owner, who operates a kennel, 
discovered several months ago that Silver 
was going blind. The dog huddled in her 
kennel and would not enter the exercise 
grounds. 

So, “Sascha,” the dachshund, was 
chosen to keep Silver company and to act 
as her guide. A rope linked the two dogs 
and with Sascha leading, Silver finally 
was coaxed up the ramps leading to the 
playground. 

Now it is reported that the rope no 
longer is necessary, that Silver trusts 
Sascha completely, follows her every- 
where, and eats with a lusty appetite, 
instead’ of merely nibbling. 


Hero? 


Don't stare at me that way! 
I only said 

I got word yesterday 

That he is dead. 

Why, yes, of course | cried: 
For who would nof? 

He was my greatest pride; 

He shared my lot. 


In battle front he sorved 
Wherever sent; 
His courage never swerved, 
Nor brave intent. 
Myself they would not take: 
I'm only. three— 
! sent him for my sake, 
My dog, “Dundee!” 

—Marie Taggart Keith 
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A Canadian author has solved the 
age-old problem of telephone interrup- 
tions. On a stand beside his ’phone, it 
is said that he has a parrot trained to 
lift the receiver and. squawk, “Not at 
home.” 


Post-war canines may receive sun 
lamp treatments, which, the inventor 
claims, will not only improve their coats, 
but will eliminate fleas at the same time. 


While the cat may have many good 
traits, it is not noted for its faithfulness 
in the same manner as a dog. However, 
a Georgia kitty meets her mistress every 
evening coming home from work. 


A dog in England escaped the law by 
joining a commando dog unit. The police 
were eager to apprebend him, as he re- 
portedly had bitten three people. 


The deadly poison of rattlesnake 
venom can be, and is daily, used to cure 
so effectively that it is essential equip- 
ment for army medical units. It is 
used for making antivenom, an inocu- 
lation against snake bites. This is ex- 
tremely important in jungle combat 
fronts. Also, venom is employed in the 
treatment of asthma, chorea, epilepsy, 
arthritis, excessive bleeding and cancer- 
ous growths. 


Dr. Wallace Craig, of the New York 
State Museum, claims that birds do not 
sing the same old tunes year in and 
year out, but in many cases actually 
compose as they go along. 


An English mare, “Swag,” gave birth 
in 1905, to six foals, including quad- 
ruplets. A St. Bernard recently ushered 
in 18 little brandy toters; a nanny goat 
did a Dionne this year; while a sow 
increased the pig population by 21. It 
appears that increased birth rates dur- 
ing war years apply to animals as well 
as humans. 


Fay Holden, the Ma Hardy of the 
movies, owns a Chibuabua that can 
answer a summons in three languages, 
Spanish, French and English. 


Amazing as it might seem, only one 
horse has his statue in any race track 
grounds in the United States. This one 
is “Seabiscuit,” at Santa Anita. 


—Jack Pearson 


Jungle Mule Hospital 
HE first animal transport casualty 
of the British 14th Army crossing 
of the Chindwin River, in Burma, was 
“Horace,” a brown mule which simply 
went lame at the river bank and, limping 
ten miles to an ambulance, was sent back 
to the British Mobile Veterinary Sec- 
tion’s mule hospital in the jungle. 

Horace was the only patient in the 
hospital, which has lines for 500 cases. 
This speaks well for the care given to 
animals on the march, but was a little 
disappointing to the Officer-in-Charge of 
the hospital, Capt. D. A. Forbes, Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps, a keen young 
Scotsman. 

“Twenty-four hours ago this site was 
just plain jungle,” he told an officer ob- 
server. “Now we have lines for any 
number of cases—the fewer the better, 
but not on account of the extra work. It 
shows there isn’t much wrong with the 
health of the animals. We can deal with 
almost any animal affliction, surgical or 
otherwise, down to, or should I say ‘up 
to,’ elephants. 

“We have not had any elephants in yet, 
but there are plenty about. I have learned 
one interesting fact of elephant psy- 
chology by experience. They do not like 
the sight of shining surgical instru- 
ments.” 

Captain Forbes is an admirer of mules. 
“The mule,” he says, “combines the will- 
ingness of the horse with the stubborn- 
ness of the donkey, and has a sense of 
humor. If he does not like you, he lets 
you know it. He will go anywhere and 
do anything within reason, but he must 
be looked after properly, or else.” 

—British Information Services 


Dog Maintains Vigil 


OR almost three years a large dog has 
been keeping a lonely vigil near a 
telephone post on the outskirts of Sidney, 
Nebraska. The dog, half collie and half 
shepherd, was found there in the sum- 
mer of 1942 following the breakup of a 
trailer camp accommodating construction 
workers. 

Still waiting for its owner, the ani- 
mal attracted the attention of Sidney 
residents, who started taking out food. 
Extremely shy, the dog has made no 
friends and will allow no one to come 
close, with the exception of members of 
the police department, who built a dog- 
house for the animal’s protection. 

The moment someone comes close, the 
dog heads for the railroad tracks, along 
which he has worn a path, evading good- 
hearted visitors. 

He never leaves the immediate vicinity 
of the post, and spends most of his time 
lying still, watching the cars as they 
go by on the highway, apparently hoping 
one of them will contain his master. 
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Robins at Home 
By D. S. HERRICK 


AKE up, children! Breakfast’s 

ready,” says the mother Robin as 
she alights on the edge of the balcony 
where she and her mate have made their 
nest. The big, fat worm she carries in 
her beak is quickly disposed of by the 
little family in the nest, and they ask for 
“more, more!” 

When it comes, it is brought by both 
of the parent birds. “Here’s another 
helping, children,” we can imagine them 
saying, if their bills were not too full 
for them to say anything plainly. The 
little birds are more than ready for it, 
reaching up for the next morsel with 
wide-open mouths. Even after receiving 
this, they are not satisfied, and beg for 
more. 

Daddy stands on the edge of the nest 
and looks archly down on them. We can 
almost hear him saying to them, “That’s 
all for now, children. We’ll get you some 
more presently. Just settle down now and 
go to sleep again.” 

That is just what they do after a few 
soothing chirps from the mother bird, 
who sits by the nest a moment before 
flying away to find another worm for 
them. 

Now, if anyone cares to know how I 
took this interesting picture, this is how 
it came about. Last May, a pair of robins 
took a fancy to the fire escape under my 
window and built a nest in one corner 
of it. I watched them with great inter- 
est as they brought straws and grass 
and even a bit of string, and wove them 
together. The final touch came when 
one of them squeezed it into the required 
depth and regular shape by squatting in 
it and slowly turning round and round 
while pressing against the sides. Then 
came a day when the mother bird sat 
quietly on the nest for a long time; and 
when she flew off she left an egg of a 
beautiful light blue color. This hap- 
pened on four successive days. Then the 
birds took turns sitting on the nest to 
keep the eggs warm. In ten days the 
first egg was hatched. : 

By this time, I began to wonder if I 
could not get some interesting snapshots 
with my camera. To do this required 
some planning. I had to set the camera as 
near to the nest as possible, to get a good 
picture of such small objects; and I had 
to keep well out of sight, for the instant 
I showed myself at the window, the birds 
were off. By setting the camera on the 
corner of the window sill, pointing a 
little downward towards the nest, I 
could reduce the distance to four feet. 
This was too near for the regular lens 
and focusing scale; but a portrait at- 
tachment got over that difficulty. 

So, when all the four eggs were 


hatched, the fun began. By keeping the 
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window and the screen up when the light 
was favorable, with the camera all set 
and ready, and by watching the nest 
through a slit below the window shutter, 
I was able to make several exposures on 
successive days. 

The nest is still there, and I am won- 
dering whether that pair of robins or 
some other will ever use it again. For 
their convenience or that of any other 
bird that would like to use my fire- 


escape, I have fastened a basin of water 


to the railing. All the birds have scorned 
it until today, when a blue jay alighted 
for an instant on the railing, hopped 
along to the basin, took a hasty sip and 
flew away. Perhaps there will be others 
this year. 


Boot-Wearing Dogs 
AVE you ever heard of those Aus- 
tralian sheep dogs that wear boots? 

Well, Australia, as you probably know, 
is a great sheep-raising land and sheep 
dogs are a great help in herding the 
flocks as they are in our own western 
sheep-raising lands. 

During part of the year, in Australia, 
the prairies, where the sheep graze, are 
covered with a pretty wild flower called 
bindi-eyes. It is a beautiful flower, but 
it causes great injury to dogs’ feet, be- 
cause its leaves are toothed and quite 
sharp. 

Since the shepherds must have the help 
of their dogs all the time, they hit upon 
the idea of making soft leather boots for 
them when the bindi-eyes come along. 
Oddly enough, the dogs seem to sense 
this kindness on the part of their mas- 
ters and they don’t object to the boots 
at all. Indeed, they come right up to 
their masters to have their boots put on 
at the times when this is necessary. 


—Norman C. Schlichter 


Travels 6,000 Miles 


HEN Captain Stanley C. Raye went 

off to war, his black cocker spaniel 
was inconsolable. For a few weeks he 
wandered listlessly around the house, 
then suddenly disappeared. ll efforts 
to find him were fruitless. 

The family finally decided that the 
dog must have been killed, but Mrs. Raye, 
to her amazement, has received a letter 
from her husband, who is 6,000 miles 
away on a South Pacific island, telling 
her that the dog is with him and is as 
excited as the Captain over the reunion. 

Captain Raye wrote his wife that one 
evening he was sitting in his tent on 
the island when an officer came down the 
road leading a cocker spaniel on a leash. 
The Captain was amazed at the likeness 
of this dog to his own, whose name was 
“Joker.” He uttered the dog’s name, and 
that was enough. ; The little fellow al- 
most went crazy with joy and delight at 
having at last found his master. 

The officer told Captain Raye that he 
had found the dog walking through an 
Army camp, hurriedly sniffing his way, 
as though he were looking for some one. 
So, he adopted the dog and took him 
along when he left for the Pacific area. 

Surely, truth is stranger than fiction, 
but this is a true story of a dog who 
went to look for his master and, through 
coincidence, found him 6,000 miles away. 


—Esther D. Hooey 


& 
Animals in Tapestry 


T is a curious and interesting fact that 
out of 1522 figures worked into the 

famous Bayeux Tapestry, 762 are ani- 
mals. 

Included in this number are 202 
horses, 55 dogs, and a miscellany of 505 
four-footed creatures. The Bayeux Tap- 
estry, which was a prized display in the 
Bayeux Museum in Normandy before the 
war, is a pictorial history of the Nor- 
man Conquest, in needlework. Its exist- 
ence was not even known until 1748, 
when the masterpiece was found. 

The infinite patience and artistry of 
the fine stitches which resulted in this 
unusual picture is credited to the wife of 
William the Conqueror, with the assist- 
ance of her court ladies. Its 72 sections 
total 214 feet in length, with a width of 
20 inches. 

—Ida M. Pardue 


To Subscribers 
We ask our subscribers to be patient if 
copies do not come through on time. 
‘Because of increasing difficulties, from 


eight to twelve weeks should be allowed 
for new subscriptions to be entered. 
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Wide World Photo 


Up the ramp they go. 


Dog Leads Dog 
UT in Chicago, “Silver,” a five-year- 
old collie that is going blind, has 
her personal Seeing Eye — an under- 
slung, elongated dachshund. 

Silver’s owner, who operates a kennel, 
discovered several months ago that Silver 
was going blind. The dog huddled in her 
kennel and would not enter the exercise 
grounds. 

So, “Sascha,” the dachshund, was 
chosen to keep Silver company and to act 
as her guide. A rope linked the two dogs 
and with Sascha leading, Silver finally 
was coaxed up the ramps leading to the 
playground. 

Now it is reported that the rope no 
longer is necessary, that Silver trusts 
Sascha completely, follows her every- 
where, and eats with a lusty appetite, 
instead’ of merely nibbling. 
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Hero? 


Don't stare at me that way! 
I only said © 

| got word yesterday 

That he is dead. 

Why, yes, of course | cried: 
For who would not? 

He was my greatest pride; 

He shared my lot. 


In battle front he served 
Wherever sent; 
His courage never swerved, 
Nor brave intent. 
Myself they would not take: 
I'm only three— 
I sent him for my sake, 
My dog, “Dundee!” 

—Marie Taggart Keith 
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A Canadian author has solved the 
age-old problem of telephone interrup- 
tions. On a stand beside his ’phone, it 
is said that he has a parrot trained to 
lift the receiver and squawk, “Not at 
home.” 


Post-war canines may receive sun 
lamp treatments, which, the inventor 
claims, will not only improve their coats, 
but will eliminate fleas at the same time. 


While the cat may have many good 
traits, it is not noted for its faithfulness 
in the same manner as a dog. However, 
a Georgia kitty meets her mistress every 
evening coming home from work. 


A dog in England escaped the law by 
joining a commando dog unit. The police 
were eager to apprebend him, as he re- 
portedly had bitten three people. 


The deadly poison of rattlesnake 
venom can be, and is daily, used to cure 
so effectively that it is essential equip- 
ment for army medical units. It is 
used for making antivenom, an inocu- 
lation against snake bites. This is ex- 
tremely important in jungle combat 
fronts. Also, venom is employed in the 
treatment of asthma, chorea, epilepsy, 
arthritis, excessive bleeding and cancer- 


ous growths. 


Dr. Wallace Craig, of the New York 
State Museum, claims that birds do not 
sing the same old tunes year in and 
year out, but in many cases actually 
compose as they go along. 


An English mare, “Swag,” gave birth 
in 1905, to six foals, including quad- 
ruplets. A St. Bernard recently ushered 
in 18 little brandy toters; a nanny goat 
did a Dionne this year; while a sow 
increased the pig population by 21. It 
appears that increased birth rates dur- 
ing war years apply to animals as well 
as humans. 


Fay Holden, the Ma Hardy of the 
movies, owns a Chibuabua that can 
answer a summons in three languages, 
Spanish, French and English. 


Amazing as it might seem, only one 
horse has his statue in any race track 
grounds in the United States. This one 
is *Seabiscuit,” at Santa Anita. 


—Jack Pearson 


Jungle Mule Hospital 
HE first animal transport casualty 
of the British 14th Army crossing 
of the Chindwin River, in Burma, was 
“Horace,” a brown mule which simply 
went lame at the river bank and, limping 
ten miles to an ambulance, was sent back 
to the British Mobile Veterinary Sec- 
tion’s mule hospital in the jungle. 

Horace was the only patient in the 
hospital, which has lines for 500 cases. 
This speaks well for the care given to 
animals on the march, but was a little 
disappointing to the Officer-in-Charge of 
the hospital, Capt. D. A. Forbes, Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps, a keen young 
Scotsman. 

“Twenty-four hours ago this site was 
just plain jungle,” he told an officer ob- 
server. “Now we have lines for any 
number of cases—the fewer the better, 
but not on account of the extra work. It 
shows there isn’t much wrong with the 
health of the animals. We can deal with 
almost any animal affliction, surgical or 
otherwise, down to, or should I say ‘up 
to,’ elephants. 

“We have not had any elephants in yet, 
but there are plenty about. I have learned 
one interesting fact of elephant psy- 
chology by experience. They do not like 
the sight of shining surgical instru- 
ments.” 

Captain Forbes is an admirer of mules. 
“The mule,” he says, “combines the will- 
ingness of the horse with the stubborn- 
ness of the donkey, and has a sense of 
humor. If he does not like you, he lets 
you know it. He will go anywhere and 
do anything within reason, but he must 
be looked after properly, or else.” 

—British Information Services 


& 
Dog Maintains Vigil 


OR almost three years a large dog has 
been keeping a lonely vigil near a 
telephone post on the outskirts of Sidney, 
Nebraska. The dog, half collie and half 
shepherd, was found there in the sum- 
mer of 1942 following the breakup of a 
trailer camp accommodating construction 
workers. 

Still waiting for its owner, the ani- 
mal attracted the attention of Sidney 
residents, who started taking out food. 
Extremely shy, the dog has made no 
friends and will allow no one to come 
close, with the exception of members of 
the police department, who built a dog- 
house for the animal’s protection. 

The moment someone comes close, the 
dog heads for the railroad tracks, along 
which he has worn a path, evading good- 
hearted visitors. 

He never leaves the immediate vicinity 
of the post, and spends most of his time 
lying still, watching the cars as they 
go by on the highway, apparently hoping 
one of them will contain his master. 
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Robins at Home 
By D. S. HERRICK 


wk up, children! Breakfast’s 
ready,” says the mother Robin as 
she alights on the edge of the balcony 
where she and her mate have made their 
nest. The big, fat worm she carries in 
her beak is quickly disposed of by the 
little family in the nest, and they ask for 
“more, more!” 

When it comes, it is brought by both 
of the parent birds. ‘“Here’s another 
helping, children,” we can imagine them 
saying, if their bills were not too full 
for them to say anything plainly. The 
little birds are more than ready for it, 
reaching up for the next morsel with 
wide-open mouths. Even after receiving 
this, they are not satisfied, and beg for 
more. 

Daddy stands on the edge of the nest 
and looks archly down on them. We can 
almost hear him saying to them, “That’s 
all for now, children. We’ll get you some 
more presently. Just settle down now and 
go to sleep again.” 

That is just what they do after a few 
soothing chirps from the mother bird, 
who sits by the nest a moment before 
flying away to find another worm for 
them. 

Now, if anyone cares to know how I 
took this interesting picture, this is how 
it came about. Last May, a pair of robins 
took a fancy to the fire escape under my 
window and built a nest in one corner 
of it. I watched them with great inter- 
est as they brought straws and grass 
and even a bit of string, and wove them 
together. The final touch came when 
one of them squeezed it into the required 
depth and regular shape by squatting in 
it and slowly turning round and round 
while pressing against the sides. Then 
came a day when the mother bird sat 
quietly on the nest for a long time; and 
when she flew off she left an egg of a 
beautiful light blue color. This hap- 
pened on four successive days. Then the 
birds took turns sitting on the nest to 
keep the eggs warm. In ten days the 
first egg was hatched. ; 

By this time, I began to wonder if I 
could not get some interesting snapshots 
with my camera. To do this required 
some planning. I had to set the camera as 
near to the nest as possible, to get a good 
picture of such small objects; and I had 
to keep well out of sight, for the instant 
I showed myself at the window, the birds 
were off. By setting the camera on the 
corner of the window sill, pointing a 
little downward towards the nest, I 
could reduce the distance to four feet. 
This was too near for the regular lens 
and focusing scale; but a portrait at- 
tachment got over that difficulty. 

So, when all the four eggs were 


hatched, the fun began. By keeping the 
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window and the screen up when the light 
was favorable, with the camera all set 
and ready, and by watching the nest 
through a slit below the window shutter, 
I was able to make several exposures on 
successive days. 

The nest is still there, and I am won- 
dering whether that pair of robins or 
some other will ever use it again. For 
their convenience or that of any other 
bird that would like to use my fire- 
escape, I have fastened a basin of water 
to the railing. All the birds have scorned 
it until today, when a blue jay alighted 
for an instant on the railing, hopped 
along to the basin, took a hasty sip and 
flew away. Perhaps there will be others 
this year. 


Boot-Wearing Dogs 


AVE you ever heard of those Aus- 
tralian sheep dogs that wear boots? 

Well, Australia, as you probably know, 
is a great sheep-raising land and sheep 
dogs are a great help in herding the 
flocks as they are in our own western 
sheep-raising lands. 

During part of the year, in Australia, 
the prairies, where the sheep graze, are 
covered with a pretty wild flower called 
bindi-eyes. It is a beautiful flower, but 
it causes great injury to dogs’ feet, be- 
cause its leaves are toothed and quite 
sharp. 

Since the shepherds must have the help 
of their dogs all the time, they hit upon 
the idea of making soft leather boots for 
them when the bindi-eyes come along. 
Oddly enough, the dogs seem to sense 
this kindness on the part of their mas- 
ters and they don’t object to the boots 
at all. Indeed, they come right up to 
their masters to have their boots put on 
at the times when this is necessary. 


—Norman C. Schlichter 


Travels 6,000 Miles 


HEN Captain Stanley C. Raye went 

off to war, his black cocker spaniel 
was inconsolable. For a few weeks he 
wandered listlessly around the house, 
then suddenly disappeared. All efforts 
to find him were fruitless. 

The family finally decided that the 
dog must have been killed, but Mrs. Raye, 
to her amazement, has received a letter 
from her husband, who is 6,000 miles 
away on a South Pacific island, telling 
her that the dog is with him and is as 
excited as the Captain over the reunion. 

Captain Raye wrote his wife: that one 
evening he was sitting in his tent on 
the island when an officer came down the 
road leading a cocker spaniel on a leash. 
The Captain was amazed at the likeness 
of this dog to his own, whose name was 
“Joker.” He uttered the dog’s name, and 
that was enough. ; The little fellow al- 
most went crazy with joy and delight at 
having at last found his master. 

The officer told Captain Raye that he 
had found the dog walking through an 
Army camp, hurriedly sniffing his way, 
as though he were looking for some one. 
So, he adopted the dog and took him 
along when he left for the Pacific area. 

Surely, truth is stranger than fiction, 
but this is a true story of a dog who 
went to look for his master and, through 
coincidence, found him 6,000 miles away. 


—Esther D. Hooey 


& 
Animals in Tapestry 


T is a curious and interesting fact that 
out of 1522 figures worked into the 

famous Bayeux Tapestry, 762 are ani- 
mals. 

Included in this number are 202 
horses, 55 dogs, and a miscellany of 505 
four-footed creatures. The Bayeux Tap- 
estry, which was a prized display in the 
Bayeux Museum in Normandy before the 
war, is a pictorial history of the Nor- 
man Conquest, in needlework. Its exist- 
ence was not even known until 1748, 
when the masterpiece was found. 

The infinite patience and artistry of 
the fine stitches which resulted in this 
unusual picture is credited to the wife of 
William the Conqueror, with the assist- 
ance of her court ladies. Its 72 sections 
total 214 feet in length, with a width of 
20 inches. 

—Ida M. Pardue 


To Subscribers 


We ask our subscribers to be patient if 
copies do not come through on time. 


“Because of increasing difficulties, from 


eight to twelve weeks should be allowed 
for new subscriptions to be entered. 
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The Band of Mercy or 


Junior Humane League 


ERIC H. HANSEN, President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Three hundred and forty-nine Bands 
of Mercy were organized during April. 

These were distributed as follows: 


Massachusetts ............. 140 
Pennsylvania .............. 26 
1 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 270,240. 
SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 


Number of addresses made, 
Number of persons in audiences, 


& 


APRIL REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 
ATHOL, ‘BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


220 
34,368 


Miles traveled by humane officers 13,555 
177 


2,306 


Cases investigated 


Animals examined 


ee 


Animals placed in homes ....... 255 
Lost animals restored to owners . 64 
Horses taken from work ........ 8 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 27 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 19 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 57,557 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 818 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,487 
313 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 235 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 648 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary 611,019 
856,856 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday afternoon 
at 2:30 over Springfield radio station WSPR 
—1!270 on your radio dial. This program 
is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe and 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
5—"'Animals in the News." 


June 12—"Emergency Care and Treat- 
ment of Animals.” 


June 


June 19—"True Dog Stories." 
June 26—"'Animals in General." 


Distinguished Visitor Welcomed 


President of American Veterinary Medical Association Visits Hospital 


E recently had the pleasure of a 

visit to our Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital from Dr. James Farquhar- 
son, President of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, and Professor 
of Surgery and Clinics at Colorado State 
College, Veterinary Department, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


In connection with his trip to Boston 


‘where he addressed a meeting of the 


Massachusetts State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, at which he discussed 
surgery and showed colored motion pic- 
tures depicting operations performed on 
various domestic animals, Dr. Farquhar- 
son made it a point to tour our institu- 


tion and study the techniques employed 
by the veterinary staff at the Hospital. 

In concluding his call, he commented as 
follows: 

“This is my first visit to your Hospital, 
but from what I have seen of it, I am 
very favorably impressed. I wish that 
all the veterinarians engaged in this type 
of work had the privilege and opportunity 
of visiting this institution. From what 


I have heard about the Hospital, and 
from what I have seen today, and from 
the splendid work your veterinarians 
have been dnd are doing, I think they 
are setting the standard which we can 
all look up to and try to follow. I wish 
we had many more such institutions.” 


Chatting with Dr. James Farquharson are, Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Assistant Chief of 
Staff (left), and Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff (right). 
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Kindness 


Week 


N most of the cities and towns of our 
Commonwealth and throughout the 
country, a Week has been set aside an- 
nually to pay special tribute to our ani- 
mal friends and helpers. This year, 
April 15 was designated as Humane Sun- 
day with Be Kind to Animals Week fol- 
lowing, from April 16-21, inclusive. The 
people of Massachusetts take special in- 
terest in the observance of this Week, 
since it was our own Society that orig- 
inally sponsored the celebration thirty- 
one years ago. 

Representatives of our societies intro- 
duced a resolution at the 1914 national 
convention of The American Humane As- 
sociation, providing for an annual week 
of kindness to animals. 

Since that time, through the issuance 
of proclamations of governors, mayors, 
school superintendents, and the eager 
and active cooperation of the teachers 
in our Commonwealth, Kindness Week, 
Humane Day in the schools, as well as 
Humane Sunday have become fixed dates 
upon the calendar. This movement has 
now spread even beyond the borders of 
our country. 

Through the special exercises that are 
held in the classrooms during this period, 
there is implanted in the hearts and 
minds of the school children, the seeds 
of kindness—not alone for all animal 
life, but kindness toward each other, as 
well. In relation to this subject of Hu- 
mane Education, a famous clergyman 
and author, Edward Everett Hale, once 
said, “We are all in the same boat, both 
animals and men. You cannot promote 
kindness to one without benefiting the 
other.” What finer endorsement of 
Kindness Week could be proclaimed? 

Following the lead of George T. An- 
gell, our Society’s first president, more 
than eight million children in this coun- 
try have been gathered into humane 
groups. By this means, they have had 
awakened and fostered in their minds 
the great principles of justice, fair play 
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Little Grace Regan, three, and Alice Regan, two, appear interested in a greup of 


VENT CRUELTY 
(TO ANIMALS 


prize-winning posters. 


and kindness toward every form of life. 
These are the same principles that Amer- 
ica is advancing today with the objec- 
tive of ending intolerance, lawlessness 
and cruelty. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that inas- 
much as Massachusetts is recognized as 
the birthplace of this important, nation- 
wide celebration, our citizens should join 
in the observance of this Week whole- 
heartedly. 

Governor Tobin of Massachusetts, 
Mayor Kerrigan of Boston, and officials 
of many of our cities and towns issued 
proclamations this year, urging citizens 
to observe the occasion, and particularly 
requesting school teachers to set aside a 
Humane Day with appropriate exercises. 
The response has been notable with each 
succeeding year. 


Radio Broadcasts 

An outstanding feature of Humane 
Week was the daily broadcasts of officers 
of the Society and members of the Hospi- 
tal staff. No less than twenty radio sta- 
tions participated in programs. The list, 
though incomplete, included the following 
contributory stations: Thornton W. Bur- 
gess was interviewed by Carl de Suze on 
Station WBZ on the opening day; also on 


the same day on WNBH, New Bedford,. 


Charles E. Brown, prosecuting officer for 
Bristol and Plymouth Counties, spoke. 


On succeeding days Eric H. Hansen, 
President of the Society, was interviewed 
by Louise Morgan on Station WNAC; a 
Round-table discussion was held on WBZ 
with Eric H. Hansen, President, Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the 
Board, and Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Asst. 
Chief of Staff of the Hospital, taking 
part; a Round-table discussion between 
Mrs. Adele Fread, head nurse at the Hos- 
pital, and William A. Swallow, Secretary 
of our Societies and Editor of OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, was broadcast over 
Station WEEI; Herman N. Dean, prose- 
cuting officer for Middlesex and Norfolk 
counties, spoke over Station WORL; Al- 
bert A. Pollard, Treasurer of the So- 
cieties, broadcast over Station WMEX; 
Priscilla Fortescue of WEEI interviewed 
Dr. Todd O. Munson, Veterinarian at 
the Hospital; on Station WCOP Virginia 
Dwyer interviewed Dr. Erwin F. 
Schroeder, Chief of Staff of the Hospi- 
tal; Miss Kathleen Driscoll, X-ray tech- 
nician at the Hospital, spoke on Station 
WMEX; Thornton W. Burgess was in- 
terviewed by Margaret J. Kearns on 
WHDH; Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe broad- 
cast “True Dog Stories” over WSPR, 
Springfield; Harry C. Smith, prosecuting 
officer for Worcester County, spoke over 
Station WTAG, Worcester; Harold G. 
Andrews, prosecuting officer for the Cape 
Cod Area, over WOCB, West Yar- 
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One day, during Kindness Week, a group of veterans from Cushing General Hos- 

pital made a tour of our building. Shown enthusiastically greeting a few of the con- 

valescing patients in our own Hospital are, left to right, Pfc. Hershel R. Wyrick, Pvt. 
Thomas Valenti, Pvt. Oscar Chartier, Pvt. Robley Moulton. 


mouth; and Fred T. Vickers, prosecuting 
officer for Essex County over WESX, 
Salem. In addition spot announcements 
by Miss Mildred Carlson, Director of the 
Home Forum Program, WBZ, and the 
announcer on Station WBRK, Pittsfield, 
were made each day throughout the 
Week. 


School Exercises 

As in former years, the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. published an eight-page 
pamphlet of “Humane Exercises” for 
the use of teachers. An edition of 10,000 
pamphlets was printed, of which more 
than 6,000 copies were circulated outside 
of Boston, and 1,600 more called for by 
superintendents of the Boston schools. 

A vast amount of humane literature 
and other supplies were sent by the 
American Humane Education Society on 
requests from all sections of the country. 


Humane Poster Contest 

It has been felt that the best way to 
prevent cruelty to animals is by teaching 
kindness. Our state-wide annual poster 


contest, in a most effective manner, en- | 


courages this spirit. This year we re- 
ceived a record number of 6,329 posters 
from 179 cities and towns throughout 
‘the state. Participating in the contest 
were children from 475 schools. This 
number, in itself, scarcely signifies the 
far-reaching extent of the contest. Ac- 
tually many thousands of posters are 
made, after which a few are chosen from 
each grade to be sent for judging. 
Prizes of gold and silver pins, and 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals were 
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given in liberal numbers and displays of 
prize-winning posters were arranged in 
the stores of Jordan Marsh Company, 
William Filene’s Sons and R. H. Stearns. 


“Out of the Heart” 

The Society’s new film was shown in 
such widely separated localities as Herki- 
mer, N. Y., Canajoharie, N. Y., Fort 
Plain, N. Y., Elmira, N. Y., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and in Massachusetts it 
had showings in Winchester, Milton, our 
own auditorium during our Open House 
celebrations and at the Boston Public 
Library. 


Humane Sunday 
This latter showing was in conjunction 
with our yearly feature, an illustrated 


lecture by that great naturalist and 
writer, Thornton W. Burgess. Mr. Bur- 
gess talked before a thronged auditorium 
and both his pictures and our own film 
were enthusiastically received. 


Rowley Day 

Burlingham Schurr, Director of the 
Museum of Natural History and Art, at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, is one of our 
Society’s most interested and devoted 
friends. A lover of nature in all its 
varied forms, the world of animal life 
could have few warmer, saner, more in- 
telligent champions than he. Last year, 
he set apart one day in Kindness Week, 
as Rowley Day, and this year, on Thurs- 
day, April 19, special services were held 
to celebrate the Day. 

Mr. Schurr writes: “A feature of the 
program yesterday was participated in 
by 174 boys and girls. I know you will 
be delighted in reading the letters they 
wrote you, expressing in their own way 
just how they feel about ‘Rowley Day’ 
and Kindness Week. Under separate 
cover, by special delivery and accompany- 
ing this letter I am sending these letters 
to you and I trust they will give to you 
all the pleasure these young people had 
in writing them.” 

These letters were written by children 
of the Holyoke schools, the ages running 
from four to eighteen. The general 
tenor was of gratitude for the founding 
of Be Kind to Animals Week, with con- 
gratulations to Dr. Rowley and expres- 
sions of high regard for him and love for 
all the world of beasts and birds. 

A number of persons interested in 
helping to promote work tending to 
awaken in children greater love for ani- 
mal life took part in the program. Cura- 
tor Burlingham Schurr opened the “Row- 
ley Day” celebration by introducing Rob- 
ert H. Russell who read a special message 
sent to the museum by Dr. Rowley. It 
was as follows: “Recognizing the honor 
that Mr. Schurr has conferred upon me 


(Continued on Page 118) 


A few of the 174 children at the Holyoke Museum; in the rear, several prominent resi- 
dents who assisted Naturalist Schurr in the "Rowley Day" activities. 
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Birds of Our States 


HIRTY-SIX of our states have adopted official state 

_ birds, either by legislative action, by proclamation 
of the governor, or by long established precedent. The 
remaining twelve states have unofficial state birds. 
Regardless of their official status, however, each bird 
is more interesting as a friend than a stranger. 

So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you 
some clues about himself. Without looking at the 
answer, see if you can identify him. Then study the 
information so you’ll be able to know any of the state 
birds wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. 
Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: I reside only in the desert lands of south- 
western United States. Here I remain throughout my 
entire life. I am small, reddish brown, speckled with 
darker brown and have a rather long tail. I have a 
sweet voice and with head thrown back and tail droop- 
ing, I completely put all have into my music... . 
Who am I? 


Second Clue: My pretty little mate and I select a 
building: site in the spiniest of all cacti, the cholla. 
Here we.are assured of protection from our natural 
enemies by the dagger-sharp stickers. Our nests are 
made of grass, gourd-shaped, with entrance through a 
tunnel at the side.... Who am I? 


Third Clue: We build a number of nests and keep 
them allin repair. When needed, new fibers are added 
and sometimes the entire nest is covered over. These 
extra nests are called “‘cock nests’ and when not being 
used to cradle our four to seven eggs, or youngsters, 
they are used as sleeping quarters and winter homes. 
... Who amI? 


Fourth Clue: I assist in feeding our brood and our 
food consists almost entirely of injurious insects, with a 
few weed seeds and fruits for variety. We are good 
friends to the fruit growers and gardeners, since it is 
surprising how many insects it takes to furnish sufficient 
food for our family. 


Fifth Clue: We are the largest of our tribe, but have 
similar habits to those of our cousins “House” and 
“Carolina.” By act of the Legislature in 1931, I was 
chosen Official State Bird for the State of Arizona. 
... Who am I? 


Answer: SNA.LOVO 
—Jewell Casey 
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Illustration by Rosina J. Burnell 


BEGGING FOR KINDNESS 


Teenchy 
By KATHERINE SIMONS 


Mayrant is just a little boy 
Who started school last fall; 

And there, one day, above the play, 
He heard a kitten call. 


The children stopped and looked around 
And—hungry, cold and lost— 

Upon the ground, at last, they found 
The kitty wet with frost. 


Mayrant said: “I will take it home 
And make it warm and fat; 

And it’s so small that I will call 
It ‘Teenchy-Weenchy Cat. ” 
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Mr. Thornton Burgess (right) talks with Sec- 
retary W. A. Swallow before the Humane 
Sunday lecture. 


(Continued from Page 116) 


by setting apart this day as ‘Rowley 
Day,’ I want to assure you, as I have as- 
sured him, of my appreciation of this 
honor, and I am sending to you all, young 
and old, my sincere and heartfelt regard, 
and would be glad if I could take the hand 
of each one of you and wish you all of 
life’s best blessings. Let me quote to 
you a word about kindness spoken by 
one of America’s greatest thinkers, 
scholars, and preachers: 

* *Kindness—it is a great, vital ex- 
pression of all excellence, the deepest 
root of the noblest humanity, and its con- 
summate flower.’ ” 

The awarding of prizes was then in 
order, and Attorney Samuel Resnic gave 
out Be Kind to Animals and Band of 
Mercy pennants to 12 very happy young- 
sters. The climax of the program was 
the awarding of 15 books by Attorney 
Neil J. Moriarty, who emphasized that 
“the highest purpose in life is to spread 
deeds of kindness in the world, and to 
heal all discord that might tend to dis- 
tract love for God and His creations.” 

We quote three of the letters written 
to Dr. Rowley from the youngest to the 
oldest children. Little John Ricci, Jr., 
age 4, writes: “I like animals.” Says 
Barbara Brackman, age 11: “Dear Dr. 
Rowley, I like all kinds of animals, and 
I would take good care of one if I had 
one. All people should be kind and good 
to them: I had a collie and one day he got 
killed. And I loved him so much.” John 
O’Rourke, 18 years old, wrote: “Dear Dr. 
Rowley, I wish to congratulate you on 
your many achievements in the past as 
well as the present. As long as such men 
as you exist, there will never be large- 
scale cruelty to animals. May your good 
work continue in the future.” 
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In the Field 


Our representative, Mr. W. F. H. 
Wentzel, reports that in Pittsburgh the 
celebration was recognized extensively 
with emphasis placed as usual on poster 
contests throughout the schools. In ad- 
dition, a number of medals and citations 
were presented for heroism and kind- 
ness. 

An outstanding report from the Rhode 
Island Humane Education Society of its 
Kindness Week activities shows that this 
organization more than equalled its fine 
record of other years. 

Dr. James F. Rockett, Director of Edu- 
cation in Rhode Island, gave a stirring 
radio address in an appeal for Humane 
Education, lauding the efforts of the So- 
ciety and calling attention to the great 
force for character development inherent 
in this type of teaching. 

Governor J. Howard McGrath and 
Mayor Dennis J. Roberts of Providence 
gave the Society messages of greeting for 
the celebration. 

Mrs. John R. Rathom, secretary for the 
Society, gave a timely and inspiring radio 
talk on the need for Humane Education 
in present world conditions. 

As in former years, Milton R. Halla- 

day, Providence Journal artist, drew a 
cartoon for his paper dealing with the 
celebration. 
- In the schools, the Society distributed 
10,000 copies of the humane poster, plac- 
ing copies in every school in the State, in 
addition to displaying them in various 
business establishments, pest offices, li- 
braries and other public places. 

In addition a pet show was sponsored 
at the Providence Boys’ Club and the 
Army Signal Corps took moving pictures 
to show soldiers throughout the world. 


New System of Dunking 


WAS surprised the other day to see 

a new system of dunking. A purple 
grackle was seated on a maple bough with 
a huge crust of bread in his bill. As I 
watched him, I wondered how he was 
going to manage to take it with him, as 
it was almost as large as he was. He 
would drop it onto the ground every time 
he tried to fly with it. 


Suddenly, he seemed to have an idea. 
He flew straight to the bird bath. Soak- 
ing the crust in water for a few sec- 
onds softened it. Then he picked it up 
and dropped it on the ground where he 
separated it into small pieces. He pecked 
at each one carefully and soared to his 
favorite hiding place. 


—Muriel C. Rundlett 


& 
To Patsy 


Dear wistful little canine face. 

Pressed against the screen's dark lace— 
As | go through the door, and leave 
You sitting there to softly grieve— 

I know I'll find you waiting still, 

When | return across the sill. 


If | go through that other door, 

Shall you miss me more and more— 
Refusing love, and care, and food— 
Forsaking every earthly good— 

Til some kind gentle hands undo 

The heavenly gate—and let you through? 


—Mary G. Brande 


Be Prepared?! 
In response to many requests, we are publishing a new calendar for next 
1946 


Calendar of Animals 


Composed of a cover page, and 12 leaves bearing a monthly calendar, 
each sheet will be illustrated with an actual photograph of one of our ani- 


year, to be called the— 


mal friends. 


Bear in mind that these are not drawings, but true to life photos, re- 
produced by the best art of the engraver. 

Over-all size of the calendar will be 414” x 8”. 

Outstanding as gifts or Christmas cards, they will sell for ten cents each. 

Please place your orders immediately for as many as you can use. We 
shall be glad to reserve any number as long as the supply lasts. 


All orders should be sent to: 


American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


| 
| 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb Animals, 1944 bound volume $1.50 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 


tive pictures and verses, six in set ... 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches ........ 5 cts. each 
About the Horse 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... .50 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 “ “ 
About the Dog 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . .$0.50 per 100 

Suggestions for Feeding Dogs ........... 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 “ “ 


“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
girls 3 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 

How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ a 

The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. na. & 
About the Cat 

Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* 


About Other Animals 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . $1.00 ne 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 ” 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘“ ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Cruelty at Eastertime ................ eee 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ......... met 
Why the Toad is so Useful .............. wee Re: 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ wee te 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


— Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Humane Education 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, ‘ 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
Lessons in Kindness ....... each, 5 cts. ; $3. 50 per 100 
The Teacher’s Educa- 

tion, 32 pp. ... 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 


Friends and — 
use) Sarah J. Eddy E . cloth, $1.20 


“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I’ll Never Hunt Again, play, 3 cts. each; - for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for = 
and three girls .......... 2 cts. each; yom for 10 cts. 


Humane Exercises ..........eeeeeeeeeees $1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each. $0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach It. 


Our Love for Animals, a Face radio 
ts. each; 1.00 “ 


How to Organize a Society = the Pro- 


Band of Mercy 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............. 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... -50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ...... 


Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 ‘“* “ 
Band of Mercy Register ....... 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is "Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston |5, Mass. 
given gladly. 


Information and advice will be 


Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 100 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C, O. Ds. 
Maik Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is.no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. a 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 


Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Where 
Bury Dog 


SUBSCRIBER of the Ontario Argus has 
written to the editor of that fine weekly, 
propounding a certain question, which, so 
far as we know, yet remains unanswered. 
The question is this—‘‘Where shall I bury my dog?” 


We would say to the Ontario man that there are various places in which 
a dog may be buried. We are thinking now of a setter, whose coat was 
flame in the sunshine, and who, so far as we are aware, néver entertained 
a mean or an unworthy thought. This setter is buried beneath a cherry 
tree, under four feet of garden loam, and at its proper season the cherry 
strews petals on the green lawn of his grave. Beneath a cherry tree, or an 
apple, or any flowering shrub of the garden, is an excellent place to bury a 
good dog. Beneath such trees, such shrubs, he slept in the drowsy summer, 
or gnawed at a flavorous bone, or lifted head to challenge some strange in- 
truder. These aré good places, in life or in death. Yet it is a small matter, 
and it touches sentiment more than anything else. For if the dog be well 
remembered, if sometimes he leaps through your dreamis actual as in life, 
eyes kindling, questing, asking, laughing, begging, it matters not at all where 
that dog sleeps at long and at last. On a hill where thé wind is unrebuked, and 
the trees are roaring, or beside a stream he knew in puppyhood, or some- 
where in the flatness of a pasture land, where most exhilarating cattle graze. 
It is all one to the dog, and all one to you, and nothing is gained, and noth- 
ing lost—if memory lives. But there is one best place to bury a dog. One 
place that is best of all. 


‘If you bury him in this spot, the secret of which you must already have, 
he will come to you when you call—come to you over the grim, dim fron- 
tiers of death, and down the well-remembered path, and to your side again. 
And though you call a dozen living dogs to heel they shall not growl at 
him, nor resent his coming, for he is yours and he belongs there. People 
may scoff at you, who see no lightest blade of grass bent by his footfall, 
who hear no whimper pitched too fine for mere audition, people who may 
never really have had a dog. Smile at them then, for you shall know some- 
thing that is hidden from them, and which is well worth the knowing. The 
one best place to bury a good dog is in the heart of his master. 


—Ben Hur Lampman 


from “How Could 1 Be Forgetting?” 
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